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For Every Other Sunday. . 
MARCH. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


WintER had bolted and barred the door 


Fast with icicles high and low. 

“Now, then,” he chuckled, ‘‘ the year must 
' know 

I have him prisoned as ne’er before.”’ 


March got the news of it soon, and he 
Whistled his signal, and then, pell-mell, 
Quicker than ever ’twould take to tell, 


‘Shouted and stormed till the year went free. 


March and his manners are bold, "tis true ; 
But what a tiresome thing ’twould be 
Hunting about for the springtime key, 

When the strong shoulders of March would do! 
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JAMES LICK. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


IONEER life on the Pacific coast, half a 
B century ago, developed many odd charac- 
ters; and one of the most unique of 
these was James Lick. When a young man, 
he went from his Eastern home to Chili, 
where he accumulated several thousand dol- 
lars. Thence he went to San Francisco soon 
after the discovery of gold in California; and 
by investing his money in real estate he be- 
came, ere many years, a millionaire. 

Many early Californians who accumulated 
large fortunes quickly dissipated them; but 
James Lick, even when richest, was very 
frugal. He was commonly regarded as miserly, 


though he evidently did not hoard wealth 
merely from morbid greed. Apparently, his 
unpretentious manner of life was a matter of 
inclination rather than penuriousness; for 
he spent lavishly on projects that interested 
him. 

One of his most eccentric deeds was the 
construction of a grist-mill, near San José, 
Cal., in which much of the timber used 
was mahogany. In explanation of this freak 
it is declared that many years before a Penn- 
sylvania miller had objected to the marriage 
of his daughter to Lick because of the latter’s 
poor financial prospects; and Lick thought to 
avenge himself on the old miller by eclipsing 
him in the construction of a mill. Notwith- 
standing this expensive outlay the mill proved 
to be a profitable investment. 

Another display of prodigality was made by 
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Lick in the erection of a fine residence, which 
was never occupied. He chose to live in a 
small dwelling; and his clothing was always 
coarse, and his fare plain. He never married. 
He was averse to general society, but on rare 
occasions he attended gatherings of pioneers. 

Lick had learned cabinet-making when 
young, and after he had acquired much prop- 
erty he seemed to find satisfaction in work- 
ing at his early trade. He dida large part of 
the finishing of the magnificent hotel he 
erected in San Francisco. 

Lick’s interest in mechanical work was 
manifested by his endowment of a school of 
mechanical arts in San Francisco. Other bene- 
factions of his are a home for aged women, 
an academy of science, and several orphanages. 
He also paid for numerous public monuments, 
one of which is a tribute to Francis Scott 
Key, author of ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner.” 

The one enterprise which has made Lick’s 
name most widely known is the founding of 
the astronomical observatory near San José. 
To this institution he devoted $700,000. 

We cannot maintain that Lick’s character 
was in every respect admirable, but he pos- 
sessed decided virtues. He was scrupulous 
about keeping appointments and paying debts; 
and while many who treated him with disdain 
because of his simple manner of life, were 
eventually reduced to the necessity of living 
even more plainly than did he, and are now 
forgotten, Lick has left to the world a valua- 
ble contribution to the resources of mankind. 


Tue little sharp vexations 
And the briers that catch and fret, 
Why not take them to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings, too, 
Tell Him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do; 
Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden 
And carry away the song. 

BIsHoP BROOKS. 
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MISS SOPHRONIA’S NEW ACQUAINT-— 
ANCE, 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


HIGH stone step from the sidewalk, 
then a square of concrete, a flight of 
six wooden steps, and you were on Miss 

Sophronia’s piazza. 

One day in June, Miss Sophronia sat on the 
piazza behind the honeysuckle vines, reading 
a book. There was the sound of children’s 
voices all about. Miss Sophronia was so used 
to this —for there was a school not far away 
—that she did not notice until she heard a 
little voice in a stuffy, muffled tone say,— 

‘“*Tt’s awful hard work, ain’t it?’’ And an- 
other still more muffled and choky voice,— 

‘Yes, I tell yer ’tis.’ And then Miss So- 
phronia peered over the piazza rail to see what 
it was that was so hard ; and, when she saw, 
she began to laugh. Six fat, chubby legs lay 
upon the top of the stone step ; and their three 
owners, two mites of boys and a mite of a girl, 
were standing upon their heads on the walk 
below. 

‘‘ What on earth are you trying to do, chil- 
dren ?”’ cried Miss Sophronia. Down flopped 
the six legs, and up popped the three heads, 


and the three mites scrabbled to their feet in 
a jiffy.. The girl and one boy ran off as fast 
as they could go, for they were used to being 
scolded off lawns and doorsteps and knew 
what to expect. But Miss Sophronia had no 
notion of scolding. The other little boy, a 
black-eyed, round-faced little fellow, came 
boldly up the steps. 

‘‘We’s trying to turn a hand-spring,”’ he ex- 
plained, his eyes sparkling like gems, and his 
face as red as a poppy from his efforts. 

‘“You were!’ said Miss Sophronia, still 
laughing. 

‘ But say, say,’ said the boy, ‘‘’d’yer know 
what time ’tis?”’ 

Miss Sophronia thought it was about three 
o'clock. ‘* Why do you ask?”’ she said. 

““T wanted to see if I’d got to go for my 
papers yet.” 

“You! You don’t carry papers,—such a 
little scrap of a boy as you are?”’ 

‘‘Bet I do!’ said the scrap, coming up and 
leaning against the railing. ‘‘I’ve got nine- 
teen customers, I have. I take ten cents every 
day and buy twenty papers; and I get twenty 
cents for ’°em, and — and — then I save nine- 
teen cents, and spend one cent for something 
good to eat,— peanuts, candy, or orange.” 

‘‘Can you get an orange for a cent?” asked 
Miss Sophronia. He nodded, and made a 
round O with his thumb and fore fingers,—‘‘a 
little mite of one,— so big. 

‘“‘T give my mother money. I guess, if I 
should take diphtheria and die, she’d lose 
quite a lot of money, wouldn’t she? When 
I’se three years old, I had ‘bout ten sisters, I 
think ; and, when I’se five, they all died ’cos 
they took diphtheria. I don’t want it, should 
you?” 3 

‘*No, indeed!” said Miss Sophronia. 
haven’t you any father? ”’ 

‘t Yes, but he’s sick with a sore back, so he 
can’t work. My mother, she sews and makes 
things,— waists and dresses and —and every- 
thing.’? He pounded on: the rail with his 
little fist. ‘‘Folks knock like that on our 
door, and she takes their things and makes 
them. I’m going to get a lot of money and 
let her get things with it. There is a man 
that says I may have all his rags.” 

‘‘ What do you want of ‘rags’? said Miss 
Sophronia. 

‘Sell ’em. I’m goin’ to keep ’em till I get 
a whole bagful; and then, when I see a rag- 
man, I’ll holler and tell him, and he’ll come 
and weigh ’em out, and then he’ll give me 
a cent for every pound. See? Then I'll 
have as much’s a dollar, mebbe, jest off’n 
the rags, ’sides what paper money I’ve got in 
my bank, My bank’s got a door and a key 
to it. 

‘‘T guess my mother won’t have to work so 
hard if I keep on gettin’ money. What’s your 
name?’’ Miss Sophronia told him her name. 
‘‘Mine’s Billy Comie, and my mother’s is Mrs. 
Comie,”’’ he said. 


“But 


‘“‘Hi! There’s a kitty! My mother loves 
kitties. We had one once, but she got all 
dead.’’ He had caught the little gray kitten 


that lay on the piazza in the sun, and was 
cuddling it in his neck. ‘Poor kitty, poor 
kitty!” 

“ That’s a kitty that has no home, and I’m 
letting it stay here until I find one. Would 
you like it?” said Miss Sophronia. 

‘You bet I would! Can I have it?’” And 
the little face looked eager, and beamed with 
expectancy. ji P 

“Tf you are sure it will have a good home 
and kind care,”’ said Miss Sophronia. 


“Tt will. Ill-be awful kind to it, and we- 
have two bottles of milk, so it can have milk 
to eat; and then mebbe, when she’s big enough, 
she’ll catch a mice.” ; 

‘© Well,’ said Miss Sophronia, ‘‘let me tell 
you. I want very much to have an errand 
done. Do you think you could go to the bake- 
shop, down on the corner, and get me a dozen 
biscuit?” > 

“Yes.” And Billy nodded violently. — 

‘« Very well,’’ said Miss Sophronia, ‘t you do 
the errand; and, when you come back, you may 
have the kitty, and I will give you a penny be- 
sides.” 

Miss Sophronia gave Billy money to pay for 
the biscuit; and he put the kitten in her lap, 
and ran off down the street. He soon came 
back with the biscuit, and beamed with delight 
at the penny. 

‘“*Now I can save twenty cents to-day, and 
spend this one. Then I shall have as much 
money as if I didn’t spend any,’’ he said with 
a look of deep satisfaction. He took the kit- 
ten tenderly in his little stubby arms, and bade 
Miss Sophronia good-bye, and trudged off down 
the street. 

The next day Miss Sophronia’s door-bell 
rang, and, when she opened the door, there 
stood Billy with two little ragged-looking red 
roses in one hand and a broad smile on his~ 
rosy face. 

‘Here,’ he said, holding the roses out, ‘‘I 
bringed these for you.”’ 

‘*Oh, how nice!’ exclaimed Miss Sophronia 
“‘Tt’s very kind of you. Howsweet they smell! 
I thank you ever so much.” ; 

‘““They’re kinder broked,”’ said Billy, ‘‘ but 
they’re all I had. I’ve found out the way to 


be happy.’’ And his eyes shone like stars. 
‘*You have! And how’s that?’ asked Miss 
Sophronia. 


“Tt said in a book to make-others happy; and 
I tried it, and it came true!’ he shouted. 

Miss Sophronia laughed. ‘‘ And what’s that 
paper with gay letters in your other hand?” 
she asked. 

“It’s a great show. Jest read it!’ and he 
gave it to her. ‘‘ Real Injuns, an’ cow-boys, 
an’ soldiers, an’ horses, an’ everything in the 
world about. I’m goin’, for I never went to 
one. I think I’m big enough now.’’ Miss 
Sophronia glanced over the hand-bill. 

‘‘Shan’t yer go?” Miss Sophronia thought 
not. ‘I should think yer would. Ill pay for 
yer if yer want to go. My bank’s ’most full.” 
And then Miss. Sophronia laughed again. 
Billy thought Miss Sophronia laughed a great 
deal. 

“T thank you just the same,” she said, 
‘‘ Billy dear, but I don’t care to go.”? ~ 

‘“That’s queer,” said Billy. ‘It’s school 
time now.’’ And he clattered down the steps 
and ran away. 

A few mornings after this Miss Sophronia 
sat in the shade of the vines, hulling straw- 
berries. 

‘‘Are yer goin’ to the circus?’’ shouted a 
boy, who was standing on her corner. 

‘* No, it costs too much,”’ said another voice 
which sounded familiar; and Miss Sophronia 
looked out. Billy was walking slowly along on 
the other side. 

‘* Are you goin’?’’ he asked. 

‘““Yes, my father’s goin’ to take me.’’ an- 
swered the first boy. 

“I'm glad,” said Billy,—‘‘for your sake,” 
he added; and there was a little tremor in his 
voice. : 

“Billy! Billy Comie!*’ called Miss So- 
phronia, and Billy stood still, ‘I want to see 
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you this noon. Please stop here on your way 
home from school.” 

“ All right!’’ said Billy. 

At noon he came, but his rosy face looked 
very sober. ‘‘It’s circus day,’’ was the first 
remark, 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Miss Sophronia. 

“I’m glad yer don’t want to go,’’ said Billy. 
“T thought it wouldn’t cost but five cents, and 
it costs twenty-five. So I can’t take yer nor 
go, either.”’ 

‘*But I do want to go very much,’’ said Miss 
Sophronia, 

Billy’s eyes grew bigger and looked more 
solemn yet. 

‘Well, yer can’t, it’s too bad; for my mother 
needs the money. She’s got to get medicine 
for my father,’’ he said. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Miss Sophronia, ‘tI want to go 
and I’m going; and I’m going to take you and 
pay for us both.” 

Billy’s hands flew up and his mouth flew 
open. 

“You ain’t a-foolin’?”’ 

‘““No I’m in real truly earnest,’’ said Miss 
Sophronia. ‘‘ You know ‘the way to be happy 
is to make others happy.’”’ 

Then Billy jumped up and down three times. 

“My! My! My!” hesaid; ‘but I bet you'll 
be happy now.” 

And it is safe to say that there were no hap- 
pier people at the circus that day than Miss 
Sophronia and Billy Comie. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE BABY’S EYES. 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


Wuat do we see in the baby’s eyes, 
As clear and bright as the summer skies ? 
- Innocence there, 
And love and truth and faith most rare. 
All these do we see without disguise 
In the dear little baby’s tender eyes, 
Clear, bright, and fair. 


May he who looks through these orbs of blue 
Be loving, innocent, faithful, true, 

To grand old age ; 
Though he be statesman, ploughman, sage, 
May all which shows in the baby’s eyes 
Be ever fair as the summer skies, 

An open page. 
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LITTLE. BRIGHT EYES. 
BY M. B. JORDAN. 
Part II, 


eb HEN morning showed us away to 
the north the smoke of burning 
houses, we forgot we had ever 
been cold, and dashed forward in fine shape. 
By noon we had routed every redskin, and 
were in possession of their camps, full of furs, 
provisions, and, what was more dreadful, 
scalps of men, women, and children. 
‘‘Ryvidently, the squaws and pappooses had 
most of them camped further back than the 
braves, for they had escaped. But in one of 
the tents, covered up by a heap of skins and 
furs, was a little Indian boy. He looked like 
a mere baby as he opened his black eyes 
wonderingly at the sight of the strange white 
faces around him; but, true to his training, 
he did not make a noise or stir. The soldiers 
gathered around him, and began to talk half 
jokingly of drawing lots as to who should 
care for him, Someway, the fearlessness of 


the little chap touched me; and so, knowing 
that I should be laughed at and that he 
would sometimes be a nuisance, I said I would 
take him for my share of the plunder if the 
would be satisfied with the furs. ‘ 
“How to get him back to camp was an- 
other question, for it was still bitterly cold 
and the boy was but thinly dressed. Finally, 
we settled the matter by dressing him in the 
extra red flannel shirts we had with us. I 
took him in front of me on my saddle, and 
wrapped him up warmly with my blankets. 
During the whole of this time he had re- 
mained as motionless and stolid as though he 
had been an old brave. Indeed, he did not 
say one word nor eat a mouthful of food for 
the first two days I had him. He had evi- 
dently expected harshness, and perhaps death, 
and was going to be worthy of his tribe. 
Soon he found out that I did not intend to 
hurt him, and in less than a month he was as 
merry and faithful a little companion as one 
could wish, sitting by me at mess, sleeping 


. with me at night, and following me every- 


where about the camp. 

‘t After I had had him more than two years, 
our regiment was ordered back to California, 
and then I intended to be sensible and harden 
my heart and leave ‘Bright Eyes’ in Salt 
Lake City. I first looked round and found a 
good home for him, then I tried to get my 
courage up to tell the little fellow I must 
leave him. Every time I got ready to fell 
him, he was so bright and trusting that I 
hadn’t the heart to do it. But, as the time of 
our stay grew shorter, I mustered up courage; 
and, dwelling on the danger and hardships 
before me, I told him that he was to be left 
in a good warm home, that I should always 
remember him as my little brave. To all 
these explanations he said not a word, and so, 
with a disappointed feeling at my heart that 
he should care so little about the separation, 
I took him down the valley to his new home. 
I must own, I felt lonely as I rode back up the 
hill in the twilight. 

‘© Of course, I knew he would be safer there, 
and that it would be preposterous for me to 
think of taking him with me on horseback to 
California. It would probably be very hot 
and there might be skirmishes with the Ind- 
ians, and evidently he did not mourn over part- 
ing from me, for he made no objection to my 
leaving him behind; and so, trying to prove 
that my action had been right for both of us, 
I fell asleep to awake in the morning to find 
the boy fast asleep by my side. He had 
walked alone, and in the dark, nearly four 
miles to get back to me. I hugged him up 
close to me for a few minutes, wondering how 
I should persuade him to leave me. 

‘That night I hired him to stay at his new 
home, but in the morning he was back. This 
went on for four nights : every evening he was 
taken to the city, and every morning he was 
back by my side ; and so, as I could not coax, 
hire, or force him to stay behind, I concluded 
I'd have to take him. That decision was one 
of the luckiest ones I ever made, for it was 
Bright Eyes’ good sense that saved our lives 
in an adventure we had that very month with 
the Indians. 

‘A party of us had been sent out to scout 
for some troublesome Indians ; but, as they 
had the start of us, after we had ridden about 
fifty miles, we determined to leave them and 
strike off across the country, hoping to over- 
take our company before they should reach 
the divide. If you ever go to Nevada, boys, 
you will not wonder that we lost our way, 


‘* We rode all day and as far into the night 
as we could see, getting thirstier and thirstier 
every moment, Next morning the sky had 
that peculiarly dry look, and we were pretty 
well discouraged when we set out once more 
on our search for water with parched throats 
and heavy hearts. 

‘Finally, we decided to search, each man for 
himself, agreeing, if water was found, to light 
a fire of sage brush for a signal. So the boy 
and I started off by ourselves, riding hope- 
lessly along until Bright Eyes said: ‘Let the 
pony find the water. I often talk with him, 
and he knows many wise things.’ We were in 
a desperate position anyway ; and, as I heard 
the boy’s words, I thought, listlessly, ‘I know 
nothing, and an Indian pony cannot know 
less.’ So I gave him the reins. 

‘‘ After a few moments of aimless grazing 
he turned resolutely away from the direction 
in which we were travelling, and started off to 
the south-east, at first slowly, and then finally 
breaking into a gallop. After two or three 
hours’ riding the boy called out, ‘The trees, 
the trees!’ and I, too, thought I saw a faint 
green line away against the horizon. When 
the pony saw the trees, he gave a long whinny 
and broke into a run ; and, when we got there, 
we all went down on our knees and drank to- 
gether. 

“Tt was not long after we had built our sage 
brush fire before the men were with us. But 
it’s getting late and you must get to bed, and 
how Bright Eyes grew up and went to Hamp- 
ton Roads School for Indians is another 
story.” ‘ 
Tuer END. 


SINS OF OMISSION, 


Iv isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 

The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were too burried to say, 

The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 

That you had no time or thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find,— 
They come in night and silence, 
Fach chill reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And the blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
ft’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Not until liberty is based on eternal prin- 
ciples will it be full, equal, lofty, and universal, 
HENRY GILES, 
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For Every Uther Sunday. 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING, 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I WAXkEN with so much of joy, 
I scarce know what to do; 

It is so fine to be a boy, 
And have such comrades, too, 


I up and help my mother first 
With chores I find at hand, 
Then take my lessons, best and 
worst, 
Till them I understand. 


And then to school with joy I go, 
The sun my way adorning, 
And round about the flowers 
grow,—  - 
We’re happy in the morning! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR SUNBEAM. 
BY ADELAIDE E. BADGER. 


USSIE’S life is one of toil 
(a and hardship. Few of the 
joys which reach most 
boys and girls are known to her; 
and yet her smiling face and kind 
thought for others has already 
secured for her, in her class and 
among her friends, the name 
‘« Sunbeam.” 

Although but twelve years of 
age, her short life knows much 
of care; for her parents are poor, 
and need her efforts early and late 
in making the home comfortable. 
You can hardly realize, children, 
with your many hours of play, 
what the only gala time of the 
day, the school recess with her 
companions, brings to this brave 
little girl. 

No game or sport is complete 


A WELCOME VISITOR. 


‘Well, Gladys, one of the 
humming-bird family reminded 
a great naturalist of a ruby, 
and so he called it the Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird. That 
was the name of this little creat- 
ure. Some humming-birds have 
shaded green plumage, and so 
they are called Emerald Hum- 
ming-birds.”” , 

“T am glad our new friend ha: 
such a pretty name,’’ said Gladys. 
“T shall always think of him as 
a winged jewel.” 

‘Mr, Humming-bird wears his 
ruby in his cravat,” said Aunt 
May. ‘Did you notice how he 
got the honey from the trumpet- 
creeper, Gladys?” 

‘Yes, auntie. He had a long 
tongue that he darted into each 
flower. Do you suppose Mr. 
Humming-bird lives near here ?”’ 
continued Gladys. 

‘‘No,”’ responded her aunt. ‘I 
rather think his home is in the 
woods. I once found a hum- 
ming-bird’s nest. Such a dainty 
structure as it was! Its owner 
had chosen a slender white oak 
for his leafy home. It looked in 
the distance like a knot in the 
wood, because it was so tiny. 
Just think, only one inch long! 
The outside was carefully cov- 
ered with bits of lichen and 
moss, and the whole thing was 


of down from a fern stalk. 
Tucked away down in the bot- 
tom of this fairy-like home were 
two tiny white eggs.” 

“Oh, how cunning the baby 
birds must be,” 


without Gussie, and her cheery 
laugh always sounds the keynote of harmony 
whenever a quarrelsome spirit pervades the 
little band. 

Our Frida, whose daily pack of worries 
leaves no room for the good things of life to 
enter, sweetly expresses the charm which ever 
surrounds the boy or girl who scatters mirth 
and good feeling: 

‘“Why, I was almost cross to-day; and, when 
I looked at Gussie, all the naughty, trouble- 
some thoughts flew away, and I just loved 
everybody.”” How our hearts grew warm, 
as the frowns faded from the care-worn face of 
our own little burden-bearer, to whom Gussie’s 
life, so like a beautiful flower, unfolding its 
sweetness to all about her, was teaching so 
grand a lesson! 

And now our girls have formed a ‘' Sunshine 
Club,”’ which has rapidly grown from the in- 
fluence of one happy girl; and no one is will- 
ing to be left outside the ranks, so contagious 
is happiness, and all are striving that the 
close of each day may record some kindly act 
for another. 

Have you guessed the secret hidden away in 
Gussie’s life, dear children? I think it was 
always in using the right handle of the door of 
life; and, when you have found its storehouse 
of rich treasures, the good, true, and beautiful 
will be yours, and, like Gussie, you will know 
the joy which is always the fruit of good cheer 
and kindly thought for others. 


In these days we fight for ideas, and newspapers 
are our fortresses, HEINRIOH HEINE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WINGED JEWELS. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


LADYS was out in the garden, helping 

(5 Aunt May gather flowers to take to the 

Children’s Hospital. It was great fun 

to make bouquets to take to the little sick 
children. 

Besides, she loved to be in the dear old- 
fashioned garden. The butterflies loved it, 
too, They gayly fluttered over the dainty 
sweet-peas and fragrant mignonette. Perhaps 
they were dancing a polka to the sweet music 
of the birds. 

‘“‘Q Auntie May,’ Gladys “suddenly cried 
out, ‘‘did you see that dear little humming- 
bird? He went into one of the trumpet- 
creeper flowers.”’ : 

‘“Keep perfectly still behind this rose-bush, 
and he will not know we are here,”’ said Aunt 
May. ‘Perhaps we can get a good look at 
him.” 

The dainty creature darted in and out among 
the flowers. Then, circling round and round, 
he suddenly poised in the air a minute, as if 
looking for a resting-place. A slender lilac 
twig seemed to take his fancy. Anyway, he 
alighted on it, and began to dress his feathers. 
A flutter of wings, a flash in the sunlight, and 
he was gone. 

‘Wasn't he lovely!’ exclaimed Gladys. 
‘‘And what a beautiful color on his throat! 
lt made me think of the ruby in my birthday 
ring,”’ 


Gladys, ‘‘and how happy they 
must feel in such a soft cradle !” 

‘““Mr. Humming-bird belongs to a large fam- 
ily,” said Aunt May. ‘‘He has about three 
hundred cousins. I must tell you about the 
Long-tailed Emerald Humming-bird. He is 
very fond of dress, and always looks as though 
he were going to some grand reception. He 
doesn’t live around here. He prefers a warm 
climate. He is about ten inches long. A 
black velvet cap covers the top of his head, 
His wings and tail are purplish-black edged 
with golden green, and he wears a beautiful 
emerald green vest. He is a very gay fellow.” 

‘“*Guess he must be the king of the hum- 
ming-birds,” said Gladys. ; 

That afternoon there were many bright little 
faces on the snowy white pillows at the hos- 
pital. It was so beautiful to have a bunch of 
dainty sweet-peas, or a bouquet of velvet pan- 
sies on the table, close to the bedside. The 
dear flower friends are such a comfort to sick 
people. 

Besides, the children were always delighted 
to have a visit from Gladys and her aunt. 
They were so cheery that they brought sun- 
shine with them. 

Gladys told her friends all about the hum- 
ming-bird. That night, when the#children 
travelled off to slumber-land, they had sweet 
smiles on their faces. Perhaps they were 
dreaming about flowers and butterflies and 
beautiful ‘‘ winged jewels.” 


Few persons live to-day, but are preparing to 
do so to-morrow, DIDEROT, - 


delicately lined with the softest- 
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_ great African desert. 
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LULLABY. 
BY DiA. ¥. 
SLEEP, baby dear, sleep ! 
The shadows down. creep, 
The sun it is sinking behind the hill, 
And baby must lie in my arms so still. 
Then sleep, baby, sleep ! 


Sleep, baby dear, sleep! 
The moon with her sheep 
Across her blue pasture is wandering high, 
And smiles brightly down in my babe’s blue 
eye. 
Then sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby dear, sleep ! 
My sweet watch I'll keep, 
And angels will hover around thy bed, 
Their shelt’ring wings they will o’er thee 
spread. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby dear, sleep ! 
Thine eyes can scarce peep. 
The sand-man has come with his dust so fine, 
And closed up the eyes of this babe of mine. 
Hush ! baby’s asleep ! 
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A MARCH DAY IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 
BY HELEN S. THURSTON. 


6c HE boisterous winds rolled o’er the 

Apennines,’’ ran grandsire’s ballad. 

They certainly did in the month of 
March. One morning we woke to hear the 
wind blowing a hurricane from the north- 
east, straight off those snow-capped mountain 
peaks. Rain and sleet and hail were in its 
wake, and to keep warm became difficult. 
The usual fuel was coke and fortorretta, a 
eylinder-shaped compound that became a 
glowing red and retained its heat for a long 
while. The wind used the stovepipe as a 
bellows’ nozzle, and blew the ashes and smoke 
in suffocating clouds about the room. So re- 
course was had to the less aggressive but less 
calorie charcoal. 

The glass in the unputtied. casements rattled 
till one expected them to fall from their frames. 
Such a wind in a New England orchard would 
leave the trees stripped and the ground cov- 
ered with windfalls. This passed harmlessly 
over the tough-stemmed oranges and lemons 
in the garden. There was a stiff rustling 
movement as the thick leaves ground against 
each other, and here and there a dry leaf was 
beaten from its sustaining stipule and tossed 
abroad upon a tumultuous world; but that 
was all. 

The stone pines have their branches. trimmed 
high up the trunk, looking more like palm than 
pine. The trunks of these great trees are 
warped to the north from the effect of the 
softer and milder sirocco which blows semi- 
constantly over the Mediterranean from the 
This bold north wind 
rocked and wrenched them and beat them to 
the southward till one looked to see them up- 
rooted and tossed as salvage upon the sea. 
But as soon as ever the blast passed, again 
they made obeisance to their polar star. 

As the day grew old and the fitful sun ran 
low down the horizon, the level beams threw 
the color of the Mediterranean up to a deep 
dark blue and melted the nearer sea to silver, 
till with the flashing and dancing of the water 
and the heat of the spring sun one was glad to 
close the shutters, The sun through the glass 
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made a forecing-bed, and one realized why 
Naples is a pastel, with its soft yellow, pink, 
and blue. 

At sunset the heavens waxed angry. A 
murky sky spread itself over the sodden 
land. The hail descended, the floods came, 
the thunder rolled and rolled till all creat- 
ures sleeping within earth’s crannies waked 
from their long winter nap. Such is the effect 
of the first March thunder. The peasants told 
us So. 


The very thing that men think they have got the 
most of, they have got the least of ; and that 1s 


judgment. H. W. SHaAw. 
Zs 


PLAY-LOVING BIRDS. 


LOVER of birds tells of a tame stork 
‘that very easily made friends, espe- 
cially with children, and would even 

play with them, running after them with out- 
stretched wings and catching hold of their 
coats or sleeves with his bill, and then run 
back, looking behind to see if the children 
followed. It would wait to be caught by the 
wings and then start after the children again. 
This scene was repeated as often as the chil- 
dren played ‘ catcher’ in the street.”’ 

Another naturalist describes a tame and 
trained magpie, who at the time of the morn- 
ing recess went to the playground of the 
school children, especially of the boys, to 
look on while they romped. She expressed 
her pleasure by hopping about excitedly and 
snapping her bill. The boys loved to tease 
her, She would stretch her long tail out, and, 
when any one tried to touch it, spring so nimbly 
to one side that they never succeeded in catch- 
ing her. Even I could not touch her then, 
though at other times she was quite docile. 
She enjoyed this play, and would follow any 
one who caught at her tail in order to repeat 
the game, 
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MAMMA’S MORNING FIRE. 
BY JOSEPHINE V. T. BRUORTON. 


AMMA was not well that morning, and 
she and papa had not come down- 
stairs yet. Bridget was down, and 

Bobby and Nellie. Bridget had kindled the 
fire in the kitchen range and started the fur- 
nace up; but the open fire in the sitting-room, 
that was the delight of mamma’s blue eyes, 
was not lighted yet. 

That was a grand old fireplace. Bobby and 
Nellie by taking hold of hands and stretching 
h-a-r-d could almost reach the opposite side 
of it; and it towered far above their heads. 
They knew, for in the summer time mamma 
sometimes let them play gypsies and robbers in 
it. It made such a famous cave! 

They had had a grand fire in the fireplace 
the night before. It was only October, to be 
sure; but the wind had veered round into the 
north, and everything was frozen up out-of- 
doors. They would have been frozen in the 
house, too, so the children said, only papa had 
kindled all the fires in a hurry. 

But I started to tell you about the fire. 

There was a big, round log, a part of the 
trunk of an old apple-tree, for a back-log, and 
a pine bough for a back-stick. Way out in 
front was a birch log as big as Nellie’s two 
wrists and Bobby’s two wrists bunched to- 
gether; and between the back-stick and the 
fore-stick papa had laid in, carefully crossing 
and interlacing them in a. curious net-work, 
small branches of birch and pitch pine, and 
twigs from the old apple-tree. On top of it all 
he had laid a beautifully smooth log of oak 
and another of chestnut. Then he had filled 
the space on the bed of fine, gray ashes be- 
tween the andirons with little bits of dry wood 
and pine cones, and scattered two or three 
handfuls of pine cones over the whole, and 
then — 


IIo 


Bobby was sure he could do it just the same 
as papa had done it the night before. And the 
sitting-room did look so cold and dull without 
the bright, sparkling, cheery fire that mamma 
loved so well. And Bobby was sure it would 
make her headache a good deal worse if she 
had to come down into a dull, cold room like 
that. Whereas, if the fire was lighted and the 
flames were dancing and roaring up the chim- 
ney and shining on the wall and the pictures 
and the draperies and warming mamma’s slip- 
pers and the cushions in her easy-chair, she 
couldn’t help feeling better right away. 

So Bobby took off his coat and rolled up the 
sleeves of his shirt-waist, and got the basket of 
fine, dry wood for kindling and a piece of paper 
and a match. 

““T’d better have them handy,” he said, just 
in the grown-up way that he had heard papa 
speak, ‘‘ because, you know, the embers may 
be all burned out.’’? Then he looked in the 
wood-basket, and there were two pine logs and 
a chestnut and an oak log and a lot of birch 
and small branches of all kinds. So that was 
all right. 

Then. Bobby fished round in the ashes with 
the tongs, and found two or three half-burned 
sticks, still smouldering. 

‘“ Ah-ha!”’ said Bobby, just like papa again. 
‘‘We’re in luck this morning!” 

Then he shovelled up the ashes, and piled 
them up at one side of the fireplace. 

‘tT think,”’ he said hesitatingly, as he looked 
at the cold, gray, uninteresting things, ‘‘I 
think I'll let Bridget take care of those. Papa 
does sometimes. Now, Nellie,’ he added 
briskly, ‘‘if you see me going to do anything 
wrong, just poke me, will you?” 

So Nellie, with mamma's slippers clasped 
close in her arms, all ready to set on the warm 
bricks in front of the fire as soon as the fine, 
dry sticks got through sputtering, knelt down 
on the hearth by Bobby’s side. 

Bobby spread a little, thin, soft bed of ashes 
between the andirons and laid his half-burnt, 
smouldering sticks on that, putting all the 
bright, fiery ends together. Then he looked 
at the big back-log meditatively. 

‘“That’s only half-burnt up, Nell,” he said 
judicially (papa called mamma Nell some- 
times). ‘‘ And I think itll last long enough 
to pay, don’t you?” 

Then Nellie nodded wisely, and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
dear!’ just like mamma ;~and Bob put on the 
back-stick and then laid the fore-stick across 
the andirons, pretty well toward the front, 
and then began to pick out the little branches 
and twigs to put in between. 

‘‘Oh, let me do that!” cried Nellie, drop- 
ping mamma's slippers and running to the 
basket. ‘‘I can do that! Do let me help!” 

But Bob gave her a little push,— not a real 
hard one, to hurt, but a little mite of a one,— 
to get her out of the way,— and said crossly, 

‘“No! I want to kindle mamma’s fire all 
myself!” 

Then, as if mamma’s dear name had been a 
spell to drive away naughty thoughts and 
bring back kind ones, he threw one arm round 
the little sister who had just begun to makea 
pitiful little face, all ready to cry in a minute. 

‘““Tt’s all right, Nellie,” he said. ‘t You shall 
help! Come, hand me a nice crookedy little 
stick to fit right in here.” 

Pretty soon all the little sticks were piled 
on ; and then Bobby took one end of the maple 
log and Nellie took the other end, and they 
laid it on top. Then they took hold of the 
oak log in the same way ; but that was heavy, 
and bothered them a bit. At last they got it 
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up out of the basket, and turned to put it on 


the pile. 
‘““Q Nell! Hurry, hurry up, do!” cried 
Bobby. ‘The smoke is coming! Hurry, or 


the fire will come, too; and then, you know, 
we mustn’t go near it!” 

So they poked and pushed the heavy log 
into place. To be sure, it looked rather 
‘*crookedy,’’ Bobby said. 

“But never you mind, Nellie,” he added, 
‘‘Mamma’ll think it’s all right, ’cause we did 
it!” 

They stood and watched the thin streams 
of grayish-white smoke forcing their way be- 
tween the little branches and twigs and then 
between the great logs. It grew thicker and 
grayer and darker, and came in clouds. 

Nellie gave Bob a little poke. 

‘Ow! What is it, Nellie?’ he asked petu- 
lantly. 

“You told me to poke you if I saw you 
going to do anyfing wrong!” said Nellie. 
‘““You didn’t, I know. But you forgot some- 
fing !’’ Bobby looked all round anxiously. 

‘tT ‘don’t seem to see anything, Nell !’’ he 
said. ‘' What did you think I’d forgot?” 

“The bellows !’’ whispered Nellie, softly, 
as though she was afraid that the fire would 
hear her. 

Bobby looked a little crestfallen as he took 
up the bellows and poked the end out toward 
the fire. One little squeeze, and, puff! the 
smoke flew up the chimney — fast — fast. 
There was a crackle, a sputter, a puff, puff, 
and a bright little flame darted through the 
middle, then another and another. Two ran 
up the side of the big back-log. 

Then all the little flames flared out in a 
great sheet of yellow, with red and purple and 
green streaks all through it ; and just then the 
door opened. 

‘‘ Well, I declare !”’ said papa. 

‘‘ Oh, the fire is all lighted !”” cried mamma. 
‘“‘T was just wishing it was. You little dears, 
to think of it all yourselves! ”’ 

And then she kissed them both. 


THE COMING DAY. 


THE day when we are freemen all, whenever 
that shall be, 

Will surely be the worthiest that earth can 
ever see: 

When man unto his fellow-man, whatever may 
befall, 

Holds out the palm of fellowship, and: Love is 
lord of all; 

When man and woman hand in hand along 
life’s pathway go, 

And the days of human joy eclipse the sorrow 
long ago. 

The day when we are freemen all, when equal 
rights and laws 

Shall rule the commonwealth of earth, amid a 
world’s applause; e 

When equal rights and duties claim the equal 
care of all, 

And man as man beneath high heaven assumes 
his high coronal; 

When the Day of Pentecost is come, when the 
poor man’s hearth shall be 

An altar for the beacon-fire of Peace and Lib- 
erty. 


The day when we are freemen all, the day 
when thoughts are free 

To travel as the winds of heaven toward their 
destiny; 


When man is sovereign of himself and to him- 
self is priest, 

And crowned Wisdoms recognize the manhood 
of the least. 

Then God shall walk again with man, and 
fruitful converse grow 

As in the morn of Paradise a long time ago. 


But holier shall be the day when human hearts 
shall dare 

To kneel before one common Hope, the com- 
mon toil to share; 

When Love shall throw his armor off, to 
wrestle with the Fear, 

The Selfishness which is the seal upon the 
sepulchre. 

Hark to the voices of the Years, the spring- 
tide of their glee,— _. 

Love hath o’ercome the prophecy: Humanity 
is free. 
i WILLIAM F, LINTON. 
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HOW AN ENGLISH GIRL PASSES THE 
DAY. 


BY ELEANOR BUSBRIDGE, 


AVING lived in this country only a few 
wee s, I think I would rather describe 
how I have passed my every-day life 

in old England for the last six years. 

I am one of a large family of eight, being 
the eldest of six girls, accustomed to ordering 
and expecting to be obeyed. I have always 
got up before 7 in the morning, and in the 
summer months very often at 5.30 or6 A.M. I 
then practised the piano from 7 to 8, after 
which came breakfast, followed by lessons at 
nine o’clock or shortly after. Three of my 
sisters were in the school-room with me, and 
we had avery nice governess; and, after les- 
sons were over at twelve o’clock, we would go 
for a lovely country walk, rambling over parks 
and woods, accompanied by our butterfly nets 
and beetle and caterpillar boxes. 

After dinner we would do some more study- 
ing, which would last until we had tea at five 
o’clock after which time we had only half an 
hour’s more studying to do any leisure moment 
we had in the evening. We always went out 
for another walk after tea, which made our 
walking an average of five miles a day. 

To sum up, we led a healthy country life, 
with plenty of bread and porridge and not 
much studying, which perhaps accounts for 
the fact that algebra and some other subjects 
come very hard to me now. 

Our motto was,— 

“« Barly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’’ 


THE BEE AND HIS USEFUL STING. 


T will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the most important function of the bee’s 
sting is not stinging, says a bee-raiser. 

I have long been convinced that the bees put 
the finishing touches on their artistic cell-work 
by the dexterous use of their stings, and dur- 


ing this final finishing stage of the process of — 
honey-making the bees inject a minute portion — 


of formic acid into the honey. 
This is in reality the poison of their sting. 


This formic acid gives to honey its peculiar - 


flavor, and also imparts to it its keeping qual- 
ities. The sting is really an exquisitely con- 
trived little trowel with which the bee finishes 
off and caps the cells when they are filled brim- 
ful with honey. While doing this, the formic 
acid passes from the point of the sting, and 
the beautiful work is finished. 
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SOME TRULY MOUSE STORIES. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


HESE are not stories of mice that have 
been tamed or trained, but just the 
‘ ordinary little mouse that scampers 
away at your approach, eats your food, and 
wakes you up in the night with that awful 
gnawing, and then a thump and scramble that 
makes you think that an army is overhead. 
In the first place, our mice would not be 
caught. They simply wouldn’t. We tried 
wooden traps baited with the most beautiful 
cheese, but they only ate the cheese and 
laughed at us for supposing for an instant that 
they would venture into the trap and be 
caught. Then some one suggested a tin trap; 
and we tried that, but to no avail. 
Evenings when we were quietly reading, 
-there would be the sound of little feet scram- 
bling, then a tiny gray shadow would flit 
across the room. Food, papers, boxes, 
feathers, everything was attacked by them, 
and we grew desperate. Now we had three 
traps set all the time, with a variety of goodies, 
so that the dainty ones could take their choice 
and be duly tempted. 
And what do you think ? 
They ate the food, and they ate part of a 
trap. Yes, they gnawed away as clean and 
nice as possible a good piece off the old 
wooden trap, as much as to say, ‘‘See how 
much we care for your old trap.”’ 
Another time we had saved some chestnuts, 
* nice fat ones from our own trees, waiting for a 
merry evening when we could roast them be- 
fore the fire. 
The night came, a cold, bracing November 
evening, and we went for the nuts. 
They were gone! Where were they? 
‘¢ Where have you put them?”’ was the ques- 
tion asked each member of the household in 
turn. But no one knew. Every one denied 
any knowledge of their whereabouts. They 
had been in a tin dish on the pantry-shelf, 
that is all any one knew. 
A week after, when the first heavy snow 
came, Chester went for his rubber boots. As 
was his custom, he shook them before putting 
his foot into them ; for once, when he failed to 
do this, he had found a whole mouse family, 
warmly ensconsed in the foot, and this had 
taught him caution. 
As he lifted the boot, and gave it a shake, 
out rattled chestnuts,— a whole lot of them, all 
of them, our treasured hoard. The mice had 
stored them away for future eating, exactly as 
a squirrel stores away his nuts for winter’s 
eating. 
Our mice are fond of millinery and fancy 
work, to say nothing of books and papers and 
flannel skirts. 
One Sunday night a best hat was left out. 
In the morning all around the rim were the 
husks of something; and the hearts of the 
poppies on the hat, which were the real thing 
dyed, were all eaten out, and the pretty hat 
despoiled. 
A fancy bag, made after the style of long 
ago, of dried melon seeds and steel beads, was 
found one morning with only the net-work 
of beads and lining of silk, the husks in 
' the box telling of the glory that had been. 
And a pretty white flannel skirt, left in the 
bottom of a bureau drawer, had a big piece 
gnawed out of it, as mistress mouse proceeded 
to enter the drawer and investigate. 

There is no limit to the places those mice 


will go.. Place a little bowl with cream in it 


on the top of a pitcher, where the shiny, slip- 


pery sides would seem to preclude any pos- 
sible attempt at a feast, and, behold, in the 
morning the cream is gone! 

How did it go? 

On top shelves, reached only by jumping or 
perpendicular climbing, we find tracks of those 
mice. They are everywhere. 

On my waste-basket, not three feet away 
from me, a tiny mouse frequently climbs, and 
runs round and round the edge, looking up at 
me saucily, as much as to say, ‘‘Don’t you 
wish you could catch me?” 

Once I caught one in my hand, a tiny baby 
mouse, which I had tired out chasing about in 
the china closet. He grew dizzy and fell, and 
there Ijhad him, a dear soft little creature, 
that despite his mischief it seemed wicked 
to kill. 

Truly, the mischievous little creatures are 
interesting, even if annoying. 
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THE CHILD'S ANSWER. 
BY JAC LOWELL.’ 


Tue father was lonely and weary, 
And the child was ill at ease. 

She pleaded, ‘‘O father, stop sighing! 
I wish that you would, now please! ”’ 

‘““But, darling, I’m tired and discouraged. 
I have toiled, it seems, in vain.”’ 

The father glanced down at his paper, 
And thought of its tales of stain. 

‘My daughter,’ he murmured, ‘‘ my darling, 
All the world seems sad and wrong. 

Its shadows are many and awful, 
There is crime in place of song.” 


The daughter was still for a moment, 
Then a smile crept o’er her face. 

™ O father,” she cried, ‘‘I am ’stonished. 
Why, you don’t see through the case! 

The reason, the printer-man tells us, 
Of the things that’s wrong an’ sad 

Is ‘cause all the good things are common, 
’Cause we’re mostly well an’ glad! 

Yes, father, the world is a good world, 
If the folks do have the ‘ blues,’ 

An’ papers say little of goodness, 
Cause, really, it wouldn’t be news!”’ 
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THE WHITE LADY. 


BY JENNIE MAKEPEAOKE. 


HE children were spending the summer 
at the seaside. It was a quiet town on 
the north shore of Cape Cod, and 

there were only a few small bath-houses along 
the water’s edge, the summer people living 
back near the street. 

The day after the children arrived, they 
walked down the beach road, as it was ‘called, 
for they longed for a sight of the water once 
more. The sand was very deep on the slope to 
the water, and the little ones found it hard to 
walk through. 

‘We can’t see our foot-prints at all,”’ said 
Flo, as she looked behind her. The tide was 
out, and the s#nd was not so loose and dry 
down below. They walked) about in search of 
shells. They found the razor shell, which 
looked very much like their father’s razor 
handle, the clam, and the pretty little scallop. 

They ran up and down until they came to a 
very long flight of steps. It was so high they 
could hardly see what was above it, and they 
began to climb. 


‘‘Tet’s count,’ said one of them. ‘‘ One— 
two —three—four,’”’ and, as they climbed, 
they counted seventy-four steps. 

They finally reached the landing and found 
themselves looking out to the water from the 
piazza of a little old cottage. 

‘““What is this?’’ exclaimed Anna, running 
around to the side of the building. They 
gathered around, and looked at the strange 
thing. 

“Tt is a wooden woman,’’ they said. But 
it hasn’t any feet.’’ 

It was a wooden figure of a woman, painted 
white. The lower part was fastened to the 
railing around the piazza. 

‘*Let’s play we have come to visit her,’’ said 
Flo, ‘‘ and call her Mrs. White.” 

So the three little girls sat on the steps and 
talked about the weather and their dolls until 
they heard the town clock striking the hour 
for dinner. They told their father about the 
strange white lady. 

‘It is a figure-head,’’ he said, ‘‘and was 
once on the front of some vessél. It probably 
was washed up on shore, and the owner of the 
cottage placed it there.”’ ; 

Every day the children visited the white 
lady, sometimes with their ‘‘babies”’ or with 
their books, but the strange hostess only looked 
straight before her, 

One day there came a heavy rain. The 
wind rose to a gale, and they could not go to 
the shore that day. For two days it rained 
and blew, but the next was bright and clear. 
The little-girls, glad to get outdoors again, 
flew to the beach. 

‘‘T wonder how Mrs. White is. Just think 
of the poor woman staying out in all that 
rain !’’ said Anna, in a pitying tone. 

They climbed up the steps, but, when they 
reached the top, Flo, who was ahead, cried out 
in dismay, 

‘‘ Why, Mrs. White is gone!” 

They looked all around, and then ran down 
again. They looked toward the water where 
the waves were dashing about, for the wind 
was still blowing. 

‘‘Oh, there she is!’’ they cried. 
White.” 

Yes, there was Mrs. White between two 
rocks, tossing and rolling about, her fair face 
half covered with seaweed and one arm broken. 

‘* Doesn’t she look funny? ”’ said little Alice; 
but Flo looked almost ready to cry as she 
said, ‘‘ But what shall we do now to have 
some fun?”’ 


‘“‘T¢éis Mrs, 


LUCK AND LABOR, 


F the boy who exclaims, ‘‘ Just my luck!” 
were truthful, he would say, ‘‘ Just my 
laziness !”’ or ‘‘ Just my inattention !”’ 

Luck is waiting for something to turn up. 

Labor, with\keen eyes and strong will, will 
turn up something. 

Luck lies in bed, and wishes the postman 
would bring him news of a legacy. 

Labor turns out at six ‘o’clock, and with a 
busy pen or ringing hammer lays the founda- 
tion of a competence. 

Luck whines: labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances, labor on character. 

Luck slips down to indigence: labor strides 
upward to independence.— Christian Advocate, 


UNDERSTAND this first, last, and always: 
The world wants the best thing. It wants 
your best.— Frances H. Willard. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


At the end of the Editor’s Chair will be found 
a‘‘ Round Robin.”’ Several birds sing in it, but 
they have one tune, anda right good one it is. 
This song is ‘‘sweet charity,’ ‘“‘good will,” 
“kindness,” or, in other words, ‘‘lend-a- 
hand.”’ 

The man who started that phrase has always 
lived up to it. Dr. Edward Everett Hale is 
himself a fine example of the lend-a-hand 
spirit. But what does it mean? How can it 
be worked out in a Sunday School? Can we 
learn anything from these twelve girls of the 
Hudson Sunday School ? 

A genuine Sunday School ought to be get- 
ting and giving. It should get instruction and 
give good will; get benefits and dispense 
them. It should live out what it learns. 

Because that is the law of Jesus. Because 
that is true religion. Because of such is the 
kingdom of God. Where the members of a 
Sunday School have work to do,— some ob- 
jects of interest, practical and inspiring,— 
they are more devoted and loyal. Lessons are 
learned better, attendance is larger. 

Very soon a new series of illustrated articles 
will begin in our paper. The general subject 
s ‘Great Composers.’’ You know, young peo- 
ple, that music means much in church, Sun- 
day School, and home. It will be interesting 
to learn about these great makers of music, 
these wonderful sources of song, anthem, ora- 
torio, and mass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A ROUND-ROBIN LETTER. 


From the Lend-a-Hand Society of the Unitarian 
Sunday School of Hudson, Mass. : 


Hupson, Mass., Feb. 8, 1904. 


Dear Editor of Every Other Sunday,’’— There are 
twelve girls who belong to our Lend-a-Hand Society. 
We meet every Monday at the home of Mrs. Dawes. 
Four of the members are absent to-day. 

Mrs. Dawes is our leader, and she has a little room 
on purpose for our society. 

We are sewing for a Dolls’ Bazaar, and have quite 
a few dolls’ clothes all made. I like to read the stories 
in the Every Other Sunday very much. 

Guapys R., Secretary. 


Somebody makes candy for our refreshments each 
meeting. We are going to make scrap-books and 
paper dolls for the hospitals. I saw the story of the 
‘‘Chatterers’’ in the last Every Other Sunday, and 
liked it very much. We have a nice little room where 
we meet each time. I like the Lvery Other Sunday 
very much. ~ Dorotuea A., Vice-President. 


I like to go to the Lend-a-Hand Society. We sew 
little things for dolls. I have made an apron, bonnet, 
and pillow. We have seventy-six cents that we have 
brought for dues and fines. We are going to have a 
bazaar in the church vestry next Christmas. When 
spring comes, we will gather flowers and send them to 
the hospitals. I like the Every Other Sunday very 
much. EVELYN S. 


T like to go to the Lend-a-Hand Society. We come 
every Monday, and sew from four until five. We sew 
on dolls’ dresses. And then, when we get enough 
things made, we have’a bazaar. And we sell them. 
In spring we pick flowers and make them into bouquets, 
and send them to the hospitals. ‘I like the Every Other 
Sunday very much. Carriz B. 


We have very pleasant meetings in our society. 
Mrs. Dawes is our leader, and we meet at her home 
every Monday. We have spent some of our money 
from our treasury for sewing materials. We are going 
to get some paper dolls and dress them for the hospi- 
tals. I read the story of ‘‘ Chrysanthemum, the Christ- 
mas Kitten,” and enjoyed it very much. 

MarsoniE A., President. 


There are twelye in our Lend-a-Hand, and I like it 
very much. a 

We have made slippers and lots of dolls’ clothes. 

We have a pledge in our society. This is it: — 

‘“‘T promise to attend regularly the meetings of this 
society and to do faithfully the work that is given me 
to do at the meetings.” ’ Hazex S. 


I belong to the Unitarian Sunday School. I read 
the Every Other Sunday, and like it very much. At 
the Lend-a-Hand Society we sew from four to five 
o’clock. Then comes our business meeting, then we go 
home. 


We have made dolls’ bonnets, dolls’ slippers, dolls’ 
stockings, and dolls’ muffs and hats, We thought 
that other little girls’ clubs might get some new ideas 
if we told what work we are doing. MABEL C. 


1 like the story about the *‘ Chatterers”’ that Miss 
Snow wrote. We meet at the home of our leader, 
Mrs. Dawes. We are going to have a dolls’ bazaar 
some time near Christmas. We pay a two-cent fine if 
we are absent, unless we are sick, Linnea L. 


I like the Lend-a-Hand Society very much. My 
papa is the superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday 
School. I think Mrs. Dawes, the leader of our society, 
writes lovely stories for the Every Other Sunday. 1 
like to make out the enigmas and puzzles in the paper. 
We have a very cunning room to hold our meetings. 
We are much interested in the negro schools of the 
South. Mrs. Dawes has read us stories about them, 
Thope our letters will be published in the Every Other 
Sunday. Laura G. B. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Every Other 
Sunday.” 


1. Who were the Sabines? 

2. In what play of Shakespeare’s do the 
three witches figure conspicuously? ; 

3. Who painted the famous ‘ Odalisque,”’ 
the picture of a languid Eastern lady, sur- 
rounded by white and gold and peacock blue? 

4, What British artist was it one of whose 
works was the Christina Rossetti Memorial, 
representing Christ with the four Evangelists? 

5. Who gave the fountain, ‘‘ Bacchante,”’ 
that was not accepted, to the Boston Public 
Library? 

6. Who was the author of the expression, 
‘fat, fair,.and forty ’’? 

4. Who was the author of the once popular 
ballad, ‘Sally in our Alley,’’ and in what 
year was it published? 

8. Where did Peter the Great work and re- 
ceive wages as a day laborer? 

9. What great artist was master of cere- 
monies at the marriage of Maria Theresa to 
Louis XIV.? 

10. What church in Paris is, 
Greek temple? 

Answers will appear April 10, 1904. 


in style, a 


Answers 
To questions published February 14, 1 904, 


1. Falstaff. 

2. Sir John Everett Millais. 

3. Boston. 

4, So called from the tradition that it was 
made by the apostles themselves. 

5. Antoine Watteau. 

6. Thomas Morton. 

7. Jonathan Scott Hartley. 

8. Jonathan Swift. 

9. About third century. 

10. Turner, Boston. 


Marion B. - 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XY. 


I Am composed of 17 letters. 
My 13, 14, 16, 15, is a tool. 
My 6,7, 8, 9, 14, 4, 9, is one that fixes teeth, 
My 2, 14, 8, 10, is round, ° 
My 1, 5, 8, is a fastener, 
My 12, 3, 11, 17, is what all people like to do. 
Dee whole is one of the Presidents, 
NELLIE TALRoT, 


= SOME OF THE OUTS OF LIFE. 


‘AN out that surpasses, 

An out that gives an alarm, 
An out that goes beyond another. 
An out that excels in rivalry. 
An out that defeats ingeniously, 
An out that exceeds in price, 

. An out that is not in the house, 
An out that is more than. 
An out that is an expense. 
An out that stares you down. 

Harry Bent. 


ENIGMATICAL NAMES OF AUTHORS. 


Nor high and an ancient measure. 

Part of to cut with a knife and a row. 

Where we live. 

To pack away. 

Hearty. 
_ Part of an ear of corn. 

Trembles and a weapon. 
' Shrivels in the fire, 

‘What some kinds of fish are. 

A point and a grown boy. 

A word used in driving oxen and a prickly tree or 
Shrub, =~ 
' A grown boy. 

A public notice and a small field. 

Harry Buckie, 


RIDDLE, 


A Fruit I am, though somewhat rare; 
To birds, perchance, I prove a snare; 
Another hint should you require, 

Iam a stone and tried by fire; 
Transpose me then, if ’tis your pleasure, 
I’m introduced to you a measure, 


CONUNDRUMS XIV. AND Xy. 


Wuy is your shadow like a false friend ? 
Wuiartr is higher and handsomer when the head is off? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12, 


Enigma XIII.— George Washington, 

Parriotic ARITHMETIC.— Seventy-two. 

CuHanraprEs,— Noteworthy. Breakfast. 

ConunDRUM.— Because for every grain they give a 
peck, ; 


Nellie Talbot and Katherine Y, Fuller have sent in 
correct answers to puzzles in Nos, 11 and 12 of 
Every Other Sunday, 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Epitor. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
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